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l£i\emeiiits  o4  Y  ocaV  ScVence. 

(coMiNTED.) 

OF  THE  THEATRE. 

The  stage  is  the  vehicle  of  almost  every 
species  of  composition.  Operas  contain  a 
mixture  of  «ll  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  sen* 
timent  and  expression  ;  serious*  and  comic 
are  blended  into  the  same  drama,  and  the 
character  ami  force  of  both  are  so  much  di* 
luted  anddiminished,  that,  in- truth,  England 
is  yet  possessed  ofanomalous  intermezzi  on¬ 
ly  of  song  and  scenery,  plot,  incident,  equi¬ 
voque,  which,  though  agreeable  enough  to 
the  temper  of  the  audience,  yet  give  us  no 
title  to  any  thing  even  remotely  bordering 
upon  the  regular  structure  of  genuine  opera. 
With  the  exception  Jirtajcerjces,  these  ob¬ 
servations  apply  to  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
prodigious  mass  it  is,  af  the  music  written 
for  the  English  theatre.  The  strongest  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  case  is,  that  compositions  for  an 
audience  collected  from  every  class  of  socie¬ 
ty,  for  a  very  considerable  duration  of  time, 
will  naturally  be  addressed  and  levelled  to 
a  middle  order  of  taste,  so  as  to  take  into 
its  sweep  both  the  high  and  the  low,  follow* 
ing  rather  than  leading  public  feeling.  Such 
a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  continue, 
until  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  a.  sound  judgment  is  formed,  can  be 
exienr#ivcly  promulgated  and  understood. 
The  principles  to  which  1  allude,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  those  drawn  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  physical  and  metapliysical  means  by 
which  the  composer  shouUl  be  regulated,  but 
also  those  which  comprehend-  the  practical 
and  mechanical  execution  of  his  designs.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  distinct  perception  of,  or 
acquaintance  with,  these  the  only  legitimate 
foundations  of  art,  both  the  composer  and 
the  performer  will  be  found  to  descend  to 
the  lower  capacity  of  merely  amusing  those,  j 
whom  it  ought  to  be  tlieir  endeavour  to  affect, , 
to  raise,  and  to  refine.  In  proportion  as 
these  principles  circulate  and  are  embraced, 
composition  and  execution  will  rise  in  cha¬ 
racter. 

^Vhilc  such,  Imwever,  are  the  conditions 


by  which  singers  for  the  stage  are  bound 
down,  there  must  be  a  wide  distinction  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice — between  what 
they  ought  to  be  and  what  they  actually  are; 
^  since  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  con<^ 
tinual  exercise  upon- the  most  sublime  works 
of  the  most  eminent  masters,  will  alone  I^d 
the  singer  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  moving  the  affections  of  per¬ 
sons  of  fine  taste,  and  by  stooping  the  gen¬ 
ius  to  an  indiscriminate  attempt  to  give 
force,  fire,  and  effect  to  compositions  of 
mediocrity  or  below  it,  the  judgment  grows 
confused,  principles  are  lost,  and  artince  is 
calleilin  tosupply  the  place  of  genuine  sci¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^^^  has  ve¬ 
ry  clearly  described  the  inteliectual  process 
by  which  the  change  is  accomplished.  He 
says,  ^  from  the  account  whjch  has  been 
given  of  the  natural  progress  of  taste^  in  se¬ 
parating  the  principles  of  beauty  from  super¬ 
fluous  and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which 
the  love  of  simplicity  cannot  be  carried.  No 
bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the  creations 
of  genius ;  but  ns  this  quality  occurs  seldom 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens, 
that  after  a  period  of  great  refinement  of 
tuste^  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  vari^ 
ety^  by  adding  superfluous  circumstances  to 
the  finished  models  exhibited  by  their  prede¬ 
cessors^  or  by  making  other  alterations  in 
them^  with,  a  view  of  merely  divers  fying  the 
effect.  These  additions  and  alterations,  in¬ 
different,  perhaps,  or  even  in  some  degree 
offensive  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  bor¬ 
rowed  beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which 
we  see  them,  or  from  the  influence  of  fash¬ 
ion  :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produced 
them,  continues  perpetually  to  increase  their 
number  ;  and  taste  returns  to  barbarism,  by 
almost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it 
to  perfection.”  How  minutely^  how  perfect¬ 
ly  does  this  accurate  observer  narrate  the 
progress,  the  rise,  and  decay  of  musical 
taste  in  bis  general  researches  into  the  laws 
of  the  mind.  If  the  iefluence  of  locality 
be  felt  to'a  degree  sufficiently  imposing  to 
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justify  my  taking*  this  accessory  circum*  exempts  vocalists  from  the  exercise  of  any 
stance  for  the  general  distinction,  according  other  requisite  for  the  stage  than  the  exer- 
to  which  I  would  classify  the  divisions  ot  cise  of  ihcir  particular  talent.  The  eft'ects 
the  vocal  art,  this  influence  can  be  no  where  of  singing  and  acting  arc  or  are  not  mutually 
more  supremely  predominant  than  in  the^  aiding  each  other  throughout ;  and  I  confess 
theatre.  Here  the  sentiment  of  whatsoever  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  disgustefi  by  the 
nature  it  be,  is  not  only  intimately  associat-  coldness,  indifference,  and  the  obvious  con¬ 
ed  with  the  character  the  singer  happens  to  tempt  of  any  endeavour  to  interest  as  an 
sustain, but  with  the  situation  in  whichhe  hap-  actor,  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
pens  to  be  placed,  riius  the  greatest  force  singers,  that  the  song  itself  was  naturally 
and  energy  are  required  to  stamp  the  im-|  injured  by  this  strong  irresistible  feeling, 
pression  and  satisfy  senses  excited,  not  only;  With  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  connect- 
by  the  music  and  the  sentiment,  but  also  by!  ed  the  motion  of  many  kinds,  which  stage 
all  the  adventitious  aids  the  drama  supplies  singers  must  employ.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
— by  dress  and  scenery-dn  a  word,  by  every  ten  by  them,  that  they  are  subject  to  chang- 
thing  that  tends  to  complete  the  delusion  of  es  of  position  during  their  performance. — 
the  spectator.  Placed  under  such  circum-  They  have  not,  like  the  church  orchestra 
stances,  the  excitability  of  the  audience  is  and  chamber  singer,  the  advantage  of  being 
increased,  and  the  mind  is  unfitted  for  the  at  rest  in  their  person.  They  require,  there- 
exercise  of  a  calm  judgment.  Effect  is  all  fore,  a  greater  command  of  the  chest,  which 
in  all.  To  this  wc  may  attribute  the  willingj  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  incessant  practice, 
permission  indulged  to  long  pauses,  breaches i  I  know  that  Madame  ‘Mara  could  dance, 
of  the  time,  and  other  licenses.  It  is  not  and  maintain,  during  tlm  most  agitated  mo- 
‘that  these  inconsistencies  are  not  under-!  tion,  a  perfectly  equable  and  Uniform  voic- 
-  stood,  but  that  the  judgment  is  distracted:  ing,  varying  the  degrees  of  loud  and  soft  at 
and  deceived  ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure  lies  pleasure;  so  strong,  also,  is  the  force  of 
-in  the  deception.  ^  ^  habit  in  the  association  between  the  attitudes 

From  these  premises  it  will  be  inferred,  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  perform  any 
that  power,  conception,  afid  execution,  are  particular  function,  that  its  ctfects  shouTd 
the  capital  qualities  in  a  stage  singer.  Every  always  be  held  in  remembrance.  Any  awk- 
thingis  heightened.  The  colouring  must  ward  gesture  must  be,  therefore,  particularly 
be  a  little  above  our  ordinary  perception  of  disadvantageous  to  a  stage  singer;  and  1 
natural  expi-ession.  The  features  must  be  would  again  remind  them  that  action  is  bv 
all  exaggerated,  like  the  painting  of  the  no  means  inconsequential  to  the  effects  of 
scenes  ;  the  design  and  execution  are  both  their  vocal  excellence,  how  great  soever  it 
softened  by  distance,  and  coarseness  is  mel-  may  be.  (to  be  continued.) 
lowed  into  effect.  The  place,  the  character,  _ 

the  situations  incident  to  the  drama,  and  for  thf.  kuterpeiad. 

above  all,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  audience,  MUSICAL  PLEIADES — No.  9. 

appear  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  the  severer  MUSIC 

dictates  of  sound  taste,  the  abandonment  of  •  ...... 

delicate  finish,  and  the  substitution  of  a  de-  iyue,  exa  te  essmg  . 

claraatory  vehemence,  an  impassioned  elocu-  celestial  charm  expressing  ! 

tion,  a  dissolving  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  Cunmvi^Uam.. 

the  substitution  of  attractive  ornament. —  If  there  be  a  subject  under  heaven  upon 

That  singer,  however,  will  best  accomodate  whose  history  and  fate,  forever  unfolding  in 
the  conditions  and  the  performance  to  each  brighter  and  brighter  attributes,  since  our 
other,  who  can  affect  the  audience  by  the  country  was  a  nation,  (like  some  tapestry 
least  stretch  of  the  liberty  thus  vouchsafed  on  which  an  angel  had  delineated,  with  the 
him  ;  and  we  are  taught  bv  the  highest  au-  mysterious  hues  of  heaven,  the  doings  of 
thorities,  that  his  fame  will  enjoy  the  long-1  many  generations,) — if  there  be  one  subject 
est  existence.  In  the  theatre,  as  in  other!  upon  which  may  be  allowed  to 

-places,  the  only  limit  is  the  sympathy  of  the- feel  and  express  her  pride  and  exultation — 
audience  :  but  the  bounds  of  this  sympathy  to  use  the  loftiestlanguage— to  appeal  to  the 
are  extended  to  the  utmost  possible  latitude;  past  and  the  present — and  to  utter  his  pre- 
hy  circumstances  that  increase  the  sensibili-i  dictions  of  the  future,  with  the  tone  and 
ty  while  they  weaken  the  judgment.  j  look,  and  emphasis  of  enthusiasm,  of  pas- 

I  cannot,  for  these  reasons,  acquiesce  in  sionate  enthusiasm,  that  subject  is  Music, 
the  allowance  on  the  score  of  acting  usually  If  there  be  one  theme  above  all  others, — 
<^ranted  to  singers,  in  that  courtesy  which  one  theme  for  inspiration! — one,  to  which 
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the  lordly  impulses  of  mau^s  nature  may  bejl 
more  exclusively  hearkened  to,  and  yielded  ! 
to,  without  shame  or  compunction  :  one 
earthly  theme  to  which  the  highest  of  our 
faculties  may  be  worthily  dedicated,  without 
reproach  from  the  wise  and  the  temperate  ; 
oflc,  to  which  our  poets  and  actors, — yea,  to 
which  the  very  multitude  should  lift  up  their 
voices  in  acclamation  ; — and  if  there  be  a 
country  destined  and  fitted,  by  her  amphi- 
xheatres  of  hills  and  measureless  solitudes, 
to  encourage  and  reiterate  the  voice  of  as¬ 
sembled  nations — that  country  is  our8,,^me- 
rica  ! — and  that  theme  is  Music. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Holman  in  this 
city,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  powers  and  efl’ect  of  this  divine 
harmonizer  of  the  soul.  After  listening  with 
elevated  eniotions  of  rapture  to  the  several 
pieces  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
.Society,  on  Sunday  evening,  18th  inst.,  my 
feelings  were  heightened  by  the  delightful 
song  of  Jlngels^  ever  bright  and  fair, sung 
by  M  rs.  Holman,  in  a  cle-tU',  round,  full,  and 
deliciously  sweet  voice,  and  in,  a  manner, 
grand  and  impressive. 

And  while  I  listened  to  the  strain,. 

By  syren  beauty  sung. 

My  feelings,  bound  in  rapture's  chain, 

Still  on  her  accents  hunsr. 

Oh  !  it  was  like  the  ravishing  harmony 
of  heaven,  if  we  suppose  the  plaintive  voice 
of  supplication,  (“  Take  me  to  thy  care^^) 
were  heanl  there.  It  thrilled  my  whole 
frame,  and  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  and 
kept  them  there  for  many  minutes.  Such 
tenderness,  such  silver-tones,  such  power 
and  compass  of  voice,  I  did  not  suppose  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  human  being*  There  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  tender  and  harmonious  in 
the  words,  “  take  me  to  thy  care,"*^  the  sweet 
recollection  of  which  still  lingers  on  the  ear. 

As  I  listened  in  breathtess  rapture  to  her 
song,  1  regretted  to  hear  the  closing  stanza, 
for  i  tho’jght  1  could  have  listened  an  age  to| 
the  celestial  strain.  Oli  !  who  would  ever 
wish  poetry  and  music  to  be  separated,  or 
expect  a  happier  exhibition  of  their  powers, 
than  when  u*aitedly  exerted  by  woman’s  ge¬ 
nius,  directed  by  woman’s  taste. 

“  Iia<ly  !  to  thee  a  voice  was  given, 

The  sweetest  e'er  bestowed  by  heaven. 

Seldom  such  strains  are  heard  on  earth  ; 

They  are  of  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Out  passions  own  the  sweet  controul  ; 

To  sympathy  they  wake  the  soul  ; 

And  O  !  thy  soft  melodious  art, 

With  love  and  joy  can  warm  the  heart  ; — 


Inspire  with  hope — relief  bestow 
On  the  sad  child  of  grief  and  wo. 

My  soul  !  if  heaven,  among  the  blest. 

Should  grant  to  thee  eternal  rest,, 

O  !  may  so  sweet  a  songstress  rise. 

To  chant  thy  welcome  to  the  skies." 

What  a  charming  art,  then  is  music  !— 
Like  the  invention  of  writing,  it  triumphs 
over  distance,  and  even  over  death.  It 
gives  presence  to  the  absent,  and  immortal¬ 
ity  to  the  deceased  ;  it  is  the  balm  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and^  (in  common  with  writing)  the 
happiest  embodj’ing  of  thought !  Happy  ! 
thrice  happy  art ! 

Thy  charms,  O,  Music  !  thine  alone, 

Can  mitigate  the  keenest  smart ; 

Thy  gentle  influence  let  me  own. 

Sweet  power  !  celestial  joy  impart. 

You  tranquilize  the  troubled  mind  ; 

You  ease  the  sad  perturbed  breast ; 
Extatic  bliss  in  thee  we  find  ; 

O  I  gently  lull  my  soul  to  rest.  .  > 

MELPOMENE. 


A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste."^^ 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(Continued.) 

OF  TIME. 

There  is  a  general  fondness  .for  tneaured 
time,  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways. 
It  is  discoverable  in  the  accents  of  the  poet, 
the  steps  of  the  pedestrian,  and  most  of  the 
manual  operations'of  the  mechanic.  Buthe, 
who  in  music,  could  not  keep  regular  time, 
has  always  been  considered  a  bad  performer, 
whatever  other  qualities  he  might  possess. 

Without  some  species  of  measure  or 
rhythm,  it  is  impossible  for  melody  to  exist: 
and  hence  our  impatience  at  observing  any 
irregularity  in  keeping  time,  is  increased 
ill  proportion  as  the  melody  is  more  regular¬ 
ly  phrased  and  cadenced.*  Observe  the  list¬ 
eners  at  a  public  concert.  During  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  piece  that  is  highly  rhythm¬ 
ical  in  its  character,  every  one  is  calculating 
time — at  least  the  involuntary  motion  of 
heads,  hands,  and  Ifeet,  bears  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  high  satisfaction  derived . 
from  the  entertainment.  But  let  an  irregu¬ 
larity  in  time  take  place,  and  the  motion  of 
some  hundreds  is  instantly  suspended  :  the 
charm  of  the  music  has  vanished,  and  every 
one  fixes  his  impatient  gaze  on  the  orches¬ 
tra,  until  regular  time  is  restored.  Let  the 
same  singers  perform  an  adagio,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  style  of  music,  where  the  sounds  are 
I  long  sustained  :  and  the  Il^jteners,  finding  it 
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difficult  to  compute  the  time^  will  a^ain  be*  continue  thus  ignorant  of  it,  it  is  inipossible, 
come  motionless,  confining  their  attention  in  the  nature  of'  things,  that  it  ever  should 
to  the  harmony.  And  when,  indeed,  the  be  ;  and  we  may  utterly  despair  of  any  con- 
intonation  is  tolerably  perfect,  they  will  con-  siderable  improvement  in  church  music,  un- 
tinue  to  listen  with  apparent  satisfaction.  less  a  congregation  will  consent  to  receive 
Most  persons,  however,  have  a  strong  adequate  individual  instructions,  or  be  led 
predilection  for  melody  j  and  hence,  that  by  a  well  disciplined  orchestra.  For  wifh- 
harmony  must  be  very  agreeable,  that  can  out  tone,  intonation,  melody  or  harmony, 
sufficiently  atone  for  the  want  of  it.  But  it  what  is  there  in  music  that  can  interest  us  ? 
ft  vain  to  expect  any  thing  Ivarmoniousfrom  jCan  any  excellences  he  superadded  to  such 
singers  who  have  not  a  suilicient  knowledgei  jargon,  that  will  render  it  a  suitable  assistant 
of  their  art  to  enable  them  to  keep  time;  forjjor  preparative  to  devotional  exercises  ?  Can 
intonation,  as  w<,  have  already  seen,  is  not;  it  tail  of  operating,  where  there  is  the  least 


to  be  acquired  without  experience  and  Judi¬ 
cious  instruction,  and  these,  where  proper 
recourse  is  had  to  them,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
convey  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  time. 

The  cause  of  the  general  deficiency  in 
time,  obseryable  in  our  ordinary  vocalists,  is 
quite  obvious.  They  have  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  any  uniform  or  judicious  method  of 
heating. 

In  military  movements,  the  steps  of  a 
whole  regiment  are  easily  rendered  simul¬ 
taneous,  because  the  individuals  ail  fix  on 
the  precise  moment  of  the  commencement  of 
an  accented  note,  as  an  invariable  signal ;  and 
being  already  accustomed  to  step  in  re- 
srular  intervals  of  time,  they  have  no 
farther  difficulty.  The  inexperienced  musi¬ 
cian  can  also  regulate  his  accents  by  the 
steps,  until  he  further  perfects  himself. 

From  some  unaccountable  whim,  however, 
our  teachers  of  vocal  music  have  adopted  a 
very  different  mode  of  procedure  ;  and  one 
that  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  purposes 
intende  d.  Instead  of  fixing  on  a  precise 
instant  for  the  beat  to  be  made,  it  is  requir¬ 
ed  only  that  the  hand  should  perform  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  clowmward  and  rising  mo¬ 
tions,  within  a  given  space  of  time  ;  and 
this  without  regard  to  exact  uniformity  or 
precision. 

Singers,  thus  instructed,  are  compelled  to 
follow  a  leader^s  voice  rather  than  his  hand, 
as  their  guide  :  hence,  they  must  often,  of 
necessity,  be  behind  him  in  point  of  time; 
and  he»  at  length  accustomed  to  their  drag¬ 
ging,  imagines  himself  irregular,  unless  uni¬ 
formly  at  a  certain  distance  before  them.  It 
is  true,  that  where  the  individuals  sit  near 
each  other  in  an  orchestra,  ihev  may  even- 
tually  learn  to  keep  time  in  movements  that 
are  somewhat  rythmical,  though  their  me¬ 
thod  of  beating  should  be  inconvenient  ;  hut 
where  they  are  dispersed,  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Where,  indeed,  singing  is  ])erformed 
by  a  congregation,  many  of  whom  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  any  proper  method  of  heating,  the 
tTme  is  never  regularly  kept;  and  while  they 


relisli  for  music,  as  a  direct  hindrance  to 
devotion  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

[F rom  the  London  Musical  Revietc.] 
MUSICAL  PROPRIETORSHIP. 

(concluded.) 

It  may  be  said,  cannot  the  person  thus  in¬ 
jured  seek  redress  by  law’  ^  How  is  literary 
copy-right  preserved  ?  Lord  Mansfield  has 
declared  music  to  be  a  science,  and  that  it 
may  be  written — do  not,  therefore  the  same 
statutes  equally  apply  to  literary  and  musi- 
jcal  copy-right  ?  and  has  it  not  been  decided, 
that  “  a  song  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  is 
jas  much  within  that  protection  as  the  larg¬ 
est  folio  The  reply  would  be,  that  mu¬ 
sical  piracy  has  reached  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  beyond  the  meaus,  nay  the  power  of  an 
individual  to  cru.sli  it  ;  and  many  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  ought  to  be  to  suppress  this  evil, 
have,  from  the  force  of  habit,  become  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  system,  at  once  injurious  to  the 
professional  man,  and  ruinous  to  the  trades¬ 
man  of  principle. 

Another  species  of  piracy  (now  so  gene¬ 
ral,  that  it  is  scarcely  considered  as  unhand¬ 
some)  is  that  of  taking  the  title  from  any 
popular  song  which  happens  to  be  adapted  to 
:a  national  air.  This  at  least  indicates  a 
contemptible  feebleness  of  mind,  and  has 
every  appearance,  it  roust  be  acknowledged, 
of  a  catch-penny  deception  : — for  exaniple, 
what  right  have  I  to  publish  the  name  given 
by  Mr.  Moore  to  any  air  in  his  Irish  Melo¬ 
dies,  which  work  1  believe  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Power  }  Yet  let  me  go  into  a  music 
shop  and  enquire  Ibr  (let  us  suppose  by  way 
of  illustration)  Plauxty  Kelhjs  an  Irish  me- 
tody,  with  variations,'^'*  the  reply  would  he 
— there  is  no  such  air  published  ;  but  let  roc 
ask  for  Fly  not  yet,'*'*  and  1  am  given  the 
air  I  enquired  for.  I’hiis  the  ancient  and 
original  name  of  the  melody,  tliat  which  is 
public  property  is  sacrificed  ;  and  why  } — 
because  the  composer  in  question  rests  his 
expectation  of  (he  sale  of  his  arrangement, 
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not  on  its  own  merit,  but  on  the  celebrity  of 
Mr.  Moore’s  production. 

The  violation*  of  copy-right  does  not  end 
here;  legal  redress  can  be^  obtained  with  a 
degree  of  comparative  facility,  when  unau¬ 
thorised  persons  publish  a  fac-simile  of  your 
work,  but  imitations — servile  and  degrad¬ 
ing  imitations  are  put  fortli  as  originals  ; 
these  are  a. serious  injury  to  the  proprietor, 
and  have  also  a  tendency  to  lower  the  author 
in  public  estimation,  and  undermine  the 
founriation  of  his  fame. 

The  case  of  Fo-wer  vs.  Walker^  I  presume 
to  be  generally  known,  where  two  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  songs  from  the  Irish  Melodies, *both 
beautiful,  but  one  perhaps  the  happiest  and 
most  sparkling  effusion  of  his  genius,  were 
garbled  into  wretched  parodies,  and  vended 
by  the  defendant  as  the  original,  which,  how¬ 
ever  excellent,  was  not  (unfortunately  for 
the  plaintiff  )  inimitable. 

Pick-pockets  we  find  every  day  transport¬ 
ed, and  forgers — men  who  pass  off  falsehoods 
tind  substitute  imitations  for  originals — hang¬ 
ed  ;  indeed  forgery  seems  to  be  a  crime 
which  our  legislature  will  not  pardon — this 
is  a  commercial  country,  and  good  faith  must 
be  maintained. 

1  have  to  apologize,  Mr.  Editor,  for  hav¬ 
ing  extended  my  letter  to  such  a  length,  but 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  some 
benefit,  and  1  should  feel  happy  should  1  he 
allow'cd  to  resume  the  subject  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  opportunity. 

1  arn  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  C.  C. 


*  Th«f  melodics  to  which  I  allude,  are  “  Fly  not 
and  Kveleeri^g  Bower  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Walker’s  imitations,  I  will 
give  part  of  the  first  verses  of  each  : — 

Fly  not  yet,  ’tis  just  the  hour 
When  pleasure  moves  with  briskest  power. 
When  fancy,  deck’d  with  pinions  bright, 
Exoits  with  sons  of  mirth  her  flight, 

And  lovers  court  the  moon,”  &c, 

AND 

“  Oh,  sing  for  the  hour, 

W’hen  to'Eveleen’s  bower, 

The  Knight  of  the  Castle  a  courting  came  : 

The  sun  it  shone  so  bright 
On  the  gloomy  mountain’s  height, 

.'^nd  nature  seemed  to  smile  on  the  true  Knight’s 
The  clouds  passed  by,  [  (lame. 

And  the  clear  bine  sky,”  &c. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Grecian  youth  taking  leave  of  his  father  to  go 
to  battle,  promised  to  bring  home  the  head  of 
one  of  the  enemy.  “  I  pray,  said  the  father,  you 
may  return  safe  your.self,  though  without  a 
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I  MUSICIANS  COMPARED  WITH  POETS,  4c. 

The  following  rescDblaBces*  which  art  supposed 
to  subsist  between  certain  musicians,  painters,  and 
poets,  are  given  from  Bombet  and  others  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  comparison. 

Musician*  Paint  trs^ 


Fexgolcsi 

• 

Raj^ael. 

Paesiello 

• 

Guido. 

Purante 

a 

Lionardi  di  Vinci. 

Hasse 

• 

Reubens. 

Handel  . 

• 

Michael  Angeie. 

Haydn  .  . 

• 

Tintoret. 

Caiuppi . 

• 

Bassano. 

Jomelli  . 

Lewis  Caracci. 

Gluck  . 

• 

Caravaggio. 

Piccini  . 

• 

■  Titian. 

Sacchini 

• 

Correggio. 

Vinci 

. 

Fra.  Bartolomeo. 

Ansossi  . 

Albano. 

Zingarelli 

Gnerchioo. 

Mayer  . 

• 

Carlo  Maratti. 

Mozart  . 

•  0 

Domeniebiao. 

Musicians. 
Corelli  . 

Poets  and  Dramatists 
Virgil. 

Handel  . 

Milton. 

*Haydn  . 

• 

• 

Shakspeate. 

Mozart  .  - 

Otway. 

Boccherini 

Goldsmith. 

Pergolesi 

Pope. 

Gluck  . 

• 

Dante. 

Ciinaiosa 

Metastasio.  - 

Winter  . 

% 

Alfieri, 

Paer 

• 

Racine. 

Rossini  • 

• 

Moliere, 

Cherubini 

Moore. 

Callcott 

Ossian. 

Pleyel  . 

Addison. 

Webbe  . 

. 

Thompsoo. 

Jackson,  of  Exeter^ 

Shenstone. 

Shield  . 

•  • 

Wordsworth. 

Beethoven 

•  • 

Lord  Byron. 

S.  W'esley 

•  • 

Waller. 

*  Haydn  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  musical 
genius  that  has  ever  appeared.  He  is  not  only 
the  founder  of  the  modern  art,  but  the  most  perfect 
of  all  modern,  authors.  His  peculiar  excellence 
[lies  in  that  unity  of  design  and  felicity  of  execution, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  other  composers.  In 
his  works  we  meet  with  nothing  which  we  wish  to 
remove  or  amend.  Though  learned,  he  is  always 
intelligible  ;  and  the  impassioned  melody  which 
pervades  his  compositions,  never  fails  powerfully 
to  interest  the  feelings. 

The  general  character  of  the  instrumental  music 
of  Haydn  is  (hat  of  romantic  imagination.  His  ge¬ 
nius  ranges  in  every  direction  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  eagle.  The  astonishing  and  the  alluring  suc- 
ce'-d  each  other  alternately,  and  arc  painted  with 
the  most  brilliant  tints.  It  is  this  variety  of  color- 
ing — it  is  the  absence  of  every  thing  tedious,  which 
has  probably  obtained  for  him  so  rapid  and  exten¬ 
sive  a  success.  Scarcely  had  he  composed  his  sym- 
p’*.'nies,  before  they  were  performed  in  America  and 
the  It5die8.~Bom6e/. 
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BOSTON,  AUGUST  31,  1822. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

MRS.  HOLMAN  and  MR.  NICHOLS. 

The  last  public  rehearsal  of  this  valuable  and 
highly  useful  Institution,  for  the  present  season,  oc* 
curred  on  the  I8th  instant,  on  which  occasion  its 
members  appeared  unusually  excited;  and  we  may 
in  justice  pronounce  their  performances  the  most 
spirited  of  any  that  we  have  heard  in  Buylston  Hall 
for  some  time  past.  In  the  progress  of  our  publica¬ 
tion,  we  have  occasionally  analyzed  those  charac¬ 
teristics  of  excellence,  that  have  come  within  our 
cognizance.  It  may  not  be  conceived  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  the  attributes  of 'singers  as  well  as  of 
singing,  have  not  only  differed  in  degree,  but  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  that  we  have  traced  so  little  dis¬ 
tinct  resemblance  in  thr.  results  of  their  comparative 
excellencies,  as  might  almost  obliterate  belief  in  any 
principles  common  to  them  all — so  general,  so  mi¬ 
nute,  and  so  beautiful  are  the  designs  of  our  Creator 
to  produce  endless  diversity  throughout  all  his 
works. 

The  aptitudes  towards  one  peculiar  species  of 
execution  in  expression,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sensibility  and  in  the  voice.  The  first  maybe,  and 
indeed  is,  attracted  towards  certain  objects,  by 
circumstances  and  associations — the  last  may  re¬ 
ceive  vast  exaltation  of  its  original  qualities  from 
art  and  exercise  ;  but  still,  the  grand  distinctions 
are  from  nature.  I 

We  are  led  to  these  remaiks,  from  this  last  pub¬ 
lic  Rehearsal.  •“  //o/i/,Ao/y  Lord,’’  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
.was  an  effusion,  wherein  he  was  peculiarly  happy 
and  expressive — his  enunciation  was  clear  and 
distinct,  and  his  conception  of  the  author,  forcible 
and  energetic.  Tins  gentlenran’s  qualifications  in 
sacred  music,  are  of  a  high  rank  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
he  will  be  induced  to  make  a  permanent  engage¬ 
ment  in  tlmcity'. 

The  performance  of  Handel’s  expressive  air, 
‘‘  •AngtU  ever  bright  andfair^'''*  by  the  Lady  whose 
fascinating  talents  are  about  to  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  few  remarks,  was  irresistibly  enchanting. 
The  generalization  by  which  -ve  are  accustomed  to 
classify  singers  of  the  same  genus,  very  much  pre¬ 
cludes  our  dividing  them  into  species  ;  yet  so  many 
specific  characteristics  appertain  to  each, that  every  j 
iiidivjdual  may  almost  justly  be  said  to  constitute 
a  species. 

With  a  voice  superior  to  all  others  we  have  heard 
in  this  country — for  fullness,  richness,  and  volume 
—  Mrs.  Holman  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  pure,  more  expres¬ 
sive,  than  the  simplicity  with  which  ^shc  gave  the 


aforementioned  air  of  Handel.  The  chastity  of  her 
style,  and  the  limitations  she  lays  upon  her  fancy, 
while  they  confine  our  estimation  of  her  science  to 
what  she  abstains  from,  allow  us  to  measure  it  by 
what  she  affords  and  intreduces.  Her  graces  are 
correct  and  pleasing,  her  execution  easy,  and  dis- 
|tinguished  by  brilliancy  and  expression.  There 
results  from  her  general  performances,  a  certain 
grateful  sense  of  pleasure,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  sensations  experienced  and  the  sentiments  in¬ 
spired,  by  the  conversation  of  a  polished,  sensible, 
and  well-bred  person.  Mrs.  Holman  enjoys  her 

V 

full  share  of  public  patronage,  and  her  title  to  the 
regard  she  earns  so  industriously  and  honorably, 
is  supported  by  a  purity  of  jnind  and  character,  cor¬ 
respondent  to  her  professional  manner. 

No  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  this  en¬ 
chanting  vocalist,  than  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  closed  the  season,  by  the  performance  of 
this  inimitably  expressive  air'  of  the  immortal 
bard  : 

She  uttered  “  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven  ; 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  sighs. 

When  angel  sighs  are  most  human.’^ 


MRS.  HOLMAN’S  CONCERT. 

On  Tuesday  evening  this  enchanting  vocalist 
gave  a  Public  Concert  at  Boylston  Hall,  to  a  gen¬ 
teel  auditory,  who  evinced  their  satisfaction  of  the 
performance  of  several  of  her  most  pleasing  melo¬ 
dies,  by  the  most  pointed  evidences  of  approbation 
and  applause. 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Holman  visited  Salem  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  gave  a  Concert,  which  was 
most  fashionably  attended.  Mrs.  H.  leaves  town 
this  day  for  Providence,  where  her  musical  talents 
will  be  duly  appreciated  in  a  concert  intended  to 
be  given  in  that  town  ou  Tuesday  evening  next. 

Extract  from  the  Diary  of  a  Musical  Amateur, 

j  On - ,  I  started  upon  a  tour  to  the  Weitern 

part  of  Massachusetts,  having  objects  of  pursuit 
that  called  me  into  many  interior  towns.  Being 
detached,  as  it  were,  from  a  “  world  of  noise,”  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  customs  of 
musical  associations,  and  their  manner  of  congre- 
gatingforthe  purposes  of  practice.  I  couM  not 
but  observe  how  many  different  excuses  were  made, 
that  their  respective  choirs  were  dispersed,  that 
much  difficulty  prevailed  in  keeping  them  together 
in  the  summer  season,  &'c.  Upon  questioning  se¬ 
veral  persons,  what  books  W'ere  mostly  used, I  found 
there  were  still  in  existence,  some  of  the  old  col¬ 
lections,  80  noted  for  spurious  melodies  and  ill- 
constructed  harmonies,  and  in  some  instances  I 
found  the  females  still  continuing  the  exploded 
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ViTaclice  of  singing  the  tenor,  (  what  they  improper-  | 
ly  called  treble,)  and  that  the  air  was  sung  by 
male  voices  ;  and  in  one  case,  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve  a  fine,  round,  full-toned  Soprano  voice,  while! 
in  full  chorus,  attempting  to  whine  out  the  counter 
part,  with  such  stentorian  lungs  as  made 


And  he  hath  broke  thd  plighted  tow 
He  breathed  to  me  and  love  alonfe. 
That  harp  hath  lost  its  wonted  tone, 
No  more  its  strings  his  fingers  move. 
Ah  !  would  that  be  had  only  known 
The  music  of  the  Harp  of  Love. 


The  horrid  jargon  split  the  air,  ) 

And  rive  my  nerves  asunder.” 

Descanting  upon  these  exploded  customs  with  an 
intelligent  and  much  respected  gentleman,  at  the 
head  of  as  fine  a  choir  as  exists  on  the  banks  of 
Connecticut  River,  a  suggestion  arose  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  adopting  a  standard  Book  of  Psalmody 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  all — a  hook  that  should  con¬ 
tain  a  suitable  number  of  tuues  of  all  metres,  that 
the  melodies  should  be  brought  back  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  form,  and  that  the  harmonies  should  be  re¬ 
vised  by  the  highest  authority  that  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  among  the  pTofessioti  -that  a  deputation  of  a 
certain  number  of  Gentlemen,  conversant  in  psalm¬ 
ody  should  be  bad  from  the,  several  Counties,  who 
should  each  prepare  a  list  of  tunes  for  insertion, 
from  the  whole  of  which,  a  selection  should  be 
made,  fsr  general  use  through  the  State.  And  in 
furtherance  of  this  most  laudable  object  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  Church  Music,  particularly  in  its  perform¬ 
ance,  that  annual  or  semi-annual  music  meetings' 
should  be  held,  alternately  in  the  shire  towns  of  the 
respective  counties,  at  which  members  from  all  the 
musical  societies  in  the  state  might  convene  for  the 
purposes  of  performance  and  improvement.  Some 
general  plan  of  this  nature,  to  be  got  up  in  the  in¬ 
terior  Counties,  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  if  conducted  upon  a  similar  footing  with  the 
niusi.^  meetings  held  in  the  midland  counties  in 
England  ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
general  benefit  to  Piofessois  and  amateurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  stale.  -  ■  -- 

THE  HARP  OF  LOVE. 

Mr.  R.  Willis,  Professor  of  Music,  and  Instructor 
at  the  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  lines,  to  a  very  pleasing  melo¬ 
dy.  We  hope  he  will  again  invoke  his  muse,  and 
be  equally  successful  in  another  attempt. 

1 

The  harp  of  love,  when  first  1  heard 
Us  song  beneath  the  moonlight  tree, 

Was  echoed  by  his  plighted  word. 

And  ah  how  dear  its  song  to  me. 

But  wailed  the  hour  will  ever  be, 

When  to  the  air  the  bugle  gave*, 

To  hush  loves  gentle  minstrelsy. 

The  wild  war  music  of  the  brave. 

I  2 

For  he  hath  heard  its  sounds,  and  now 
If?  voice  is  sweeter  than  mine  own. 


From  the  New-Haven  Register. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  a  new  selection  of 
Music  for  the  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United 
States, published  by  their  book  .Xgents  in  New-Tork, 
now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Smith,  of  that 
city.  As  far  as  we  hare  examined  it,  we  think 
the  selection  to  be  judicious,  and  cannot  but  com-^ 
mend  the  plan  of  .having  a  denomination  confine 
themselves  to  a  particular  selection,  made  by  their 
own  approved  mus'icians.  The  strangers  who  wish 
it,  are  enabled  to  participate  in  this  part  of  the 
wership,  as  freely  as  if  in  their  own  churches  :  an 
advantage,  we  believe,  the  methodists  now  enjoy 
over  other  sects,  and  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
We  congratulate  the  printers,  on  having  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  elegant  specimen,  both  for 
beauty  of  type,  and  neatness  and  accuracy  of  com¬ 
position.  We  have  examined  many  editions  of 
>  Chnrch  music,  and  think  we  wrong  no  man  by  say- 
I  ing,  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them. 

While  other  kinds  of  printing  have  been  brought 
I  to  perfection,  this  has  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
I  the  back  ground.  But  they  have  given  ns  a  pat¬ 
tern,  which  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  we 
hope  others  will  endeavour  to  imitate. 

MR.  MATHEWS. 

This  Gentleman  is  coming  over  in  tlie  ship  William 
Thompson,  to  make  himself*^  At  Home”  in  the 
United  States. 

We  hear  Mr.  Price,  the  New-York  Manager,  has 
Jalso  picked  up  numerous  recruits  for  the  Thespian 
i corps.  Among  other  distinguished  attractions,  the 
I  justly  celebrated  singer,  Mr.  Braham,  is  supposed 
! to  be  engaged  at  an  enewmous  price  to  visit  the- 
I  American  theatres.  His  arrival  will  be  quite  an 
epoch  in  the  musical  annals  of  this  country.^ 
Standing  at  the  head  of  English  “  vocalists,”  •i**! 
being  probably  one  of  the  best  male  singers  in  the 
I  world  — it  seems  almost  incredible  that  he  should  be 
induced  to  leave  Great  Britain.  Common  leport 
says  he  is  to  remain  here  one  year,  aud  to  leceivc 
$40,000  for  his  services. 

v%»w 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

THE  members  of  (his  Institution  are  informed 
I  that  (heir  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  Officers, 
and  transaction  of  business  will  be  held  at  BoylstOM 
.Hall,  on  Monday  evening  neit  at  half  past  7  o’- 
Iclock.  aug.  31.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  S«c’y. 
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Upon  an  imxptrienccd  youngtUr  playing  on  the 
Piano  Forte, 


More  iweet  the  ecreech  owPa  harshest  note. 

Than  is  the  murmVingf  of  thy  throat. 

Grimalkin's  voice  is  music  quite, 

Which  breaks  the  silence  of  the. night  ; 

The  prowling  wolf  that  chides  the  moon, 

Yells  not  a  moie  discordant  tune  ; 

Nay,  with  more  pleasure  I  could  hear 
The  murm'ring  of  a  hungry  bear  ; 

And  sooner  far  the  brute  would  be, 

Than  doomed  to  sit  and  list  to  thee. 

[From  the  Courier.] 

THE  HARP. 

t  stood  on  the  shore,  and  1  gaz'd  on  the  billow 
That  foam'd  from’  above  on  the  wreck*cover'd 
shore. 

And  over  me  hung  on  the  wild-sighing  .willow. 

The  harp  of  delight,  now  melodious  no  more. 

)  heard  the  loud  blast,  as  it  roar'd  from  afar. 

When  R  passed  o'er  the  chords  and  aroused  a  deep 
strain. 

But  all  music  was  gone — 'twasa  soul-grating  jar. 
And  the  crash  of  the  chords  to  the  tumults  of  pain. 
Ah  !  such  is  the  fate  of  oui  joys  and  our  pleasures. 
The  refluent  shadows  of  Eden  in  bloom  ; 

The  harp  that  once  thrill'd  with  the  lover’s  soft 
measures. 

In  the  gale  of  despair  sounds  the  march  of  the  tomb. 


[From  The  Ijaditt'  Literary  Cabinet.] 
TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  SLNGING. 
Bing  not  that  light  and  lively  strain, 

'Tis  lost  unfelt  on  me  ; 

Smile  not  with  young  delight  again, 

It  mocks  my  misery  ! 

Sad  be  the  notes  that  steal  my  soul. 
Notes  fraught  with  sorrow’s  wildest  dole 

- The  life  of  harmony  ! 

Breathing  like  the  winds  that  stir 
The  willows  round  a  sepulchre. 

O,  sing  the  sacred  pensive  song. 

That  seraphs  love  to  hear, 

Such  as  might  bring  the  heavenly  throng, 
Enraptured  from  their  sphere, 

Yes,  then  my  soul  will  fly  to  thee. 

To  bless  thy  ballpw’d  harmony. 

And  hold  thy  numbers  dear  : 

For  then  it  cannot  help  but  fee) 

A  holy  warmth  around  it  steal. 


Inored  to  grief— the  light  of  joy 
To  me  seems  idle — dead  ! 

And  strains'of  mirth  can  ne’er  decoy 
My  heart  to  pleasure's  bed. 

All  lone  I  walk  the  path  of  grief, 
Bestrew'd’with  many  a  faded  leaf. 

Which  sorrow's  blast  has  shed  : 

Heedles  of  thorns — or  bends  uneven— 

For  'tis  the  mare  that  leads  to  hcav’n. 

Then  waft  the  sad  celestial  lay 
Towards  its  native  sky. 

And  while  thou  teach'st  me  how  to  pray, 

O,  teach  me  how  to  die  ! 

My  warmest  prayer  to  heaven  shall  be 
To  ask  a  fleecy  place  for  thee. 

That  thon  may'st  thither  fly. 

And  sing  before  the  angel  throng 
Thy  earthly— yet'celestial  song  ! 

‘  HAROLD. 

fVrtUen  tome  time  after  hearing  “  The  Minstrel 

Boy''  sung  by  Mits  E - K - . 

The  God  of  Love  does  my  soul  inspire  ; 

Ye  warmest  heart.^now  attend  me  ; 

Ne’er  did  the  chord  of  the  love  strung  lyre, 

A  more  heavenly  echo  lend  me. 

If  echoes  now  to  the  notes  she  sung 

Whilst  her  tuneful  harp  still  rang  them — 
Melodious  Moore — O,  what  raptures  hung 
On  thy  words  when  my  Ella  sang  them. 

But  Ella's  now  in  a  southern  land. 

Where  the  sunbeam  revels  daily, 

And  where  not  a  gloomy  cloud  is  fanned 
By  the  sea-breeze  that's  wing'd  so  gaily. 

Her  tuneless  harp  now  unheeded  lies. 

Nor  sounds  to  the  full  tones  of  that  lay. 

Yet  still  when  th'  night  hour  reckless  flies, 

I  dream  o’er  th’  pleasures  of  that  day. 

JULIAN. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MISER. 

Beneath  (his  verdant  hillock  lies 
Demar,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest, 
Have  put  his  carcase  in  a  chest, 
The  very  chest  in  which,  they  say, 
His  other  self,  his  money,  lay. 

And  if  his  heirs  continue  kind 


To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive. 
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